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The attack had seized him.   Terrible and unforgetable
was the picture of the dissolution.    The lips twitched
the eyes rolled white, the raised hand trembled, the wine
sputtered like the broken syllables which the shattered
memory would not send and the swollen tongue suddenly
could not utter.   For one moment of writhing agony he
held the trembling glass aloft, then his arm dropped with
a swiftness that shattered the crystal.   Instinctively he
groped up to the stairs for air and light.    He reeled as if
every step would be his last.   Rosa helped him up to the
window, but recoiled from him with a shriek.   Again his
hand flew up, but there was neither glass, wine, nor words.
He rolled helplessly and fell to the floor, dead.  The cur-
tain fell.

It was probably the most realistically detailed figure of
refined moral and physical depravity, searched to its in-
evitable end, the stage had ever seen. For a moment
after the curtain fell there was a hush of awe and surprise.
Then the audience found itself and called Mansfield to
the.footlights a dozen times. But neither then nor there-
after would he appear until he had removed the wig and
make-up of the dead Baron. There was no occasion to
change his clothes; he wore the conventional evening suit.
The effect of shrivelled undersizedness was purely a
muscular effect of the actor. The contrast between the
figure that fell at the head of the stairs and the athletic
young gentleman who acknowledged the applause was no
anticlimax.

Mansfield had come into his own.   The superb art of his
performance had dwarfed all about it;   the play was
killed, but he was from that moment a figure to be reck-
oned with in the history of the theatre,
Next day the papers acclaimed him, but with the studied. Theiss Nellie Wetherill.
